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nine days, as duly set forth in the columns of the daily papers. 
The strange adventures 01 the picture while *' lost," and the 
stranger adventures of the curator of the Academy in searching 
for and regaining it, have been reported in sufficient detail, and 
the story as told by the curator reads like a romance. I believe 
it has not yet been hinted by any of our enterprising journals that 
it is a romance. There is an impression abroad among those who 
have looked into the matter that the entire relation is an inven- 
tion of the curator's, and that he took the picture himself I do 
not mean to state as a fact that he did take it,^ but only that such 
is the current impression among 
intelligent and well-informed 
people. If this impression is 
correct, the curator did not, it 
is likely, intend to rob Mr. Gib- 
son of this important work, but 
thought perhaps to gain credit 
or money, or both, by putting 
it aside and then restoring it 
with a flourish. Unfortunately 
for this plan, if he entertained 
it, his flourish was not a success. 
His story was not ingenious or 
credible. Suspicion was ex- 
cited, an examination followed, 
and now the Academy is to 
have a new curator. 

I will close with a brief no- 
tice of the exhibition of water 
colors at the Academy. 

The pictures comprise some 
two hundred works. The ex- 
hibition as a whole is of deci- 
dedly miscellaneous character, 
and is all the more interesting 
to the general public on that 
account, especially as the stand- 
ard of average merit is quite 
high. It is, in effect, a loan 
collection, though not so called, 
and the contributors have sent 
in whatever they pleased, with- 
out restriction. The result is, 
as stated, rather mixed. We 
have archaic examples of the 
Early-English period, when, it 
might be remarked, water-color 
painting was without form and 
void : faint washes of the Wash- 
ington Allston era, originally 
very delicate of constitution, 
somewhat faded now, and vest- 
ed with a tender interest quite 
independent of their worth ; 
drawings by the artists of the 
past generation — a head by 
Keeney Meadows, for example, 
dated forty years ago, looking 
pathetically like a portrait of 
some forgotten friend ; and a 
goodly array of those architec- 
tural studies, Gothic cathedrals 

and the like, with groups of bright figures in the market-place 
which constitutes the foreground, formerly considered as the 
proper subjects for water-color pictures. With these are hung a 
few examples of the modern English water-color school, the best 
and most extended sphere of usefulness yet developed for this 
medium ; about an equal number of French works, specimens 
from the hands of the most celebrated artists, and a fair repre- 
sentation of contemporary American painters. 

This makes an interesting and valuable exhibition, but it lacks 
one element which an Academy exhibition especially should 
always have, namely, the element of promise. The noticeable 
pictures are all by well-known artists, the names are all famous 
and familiar. There is no new work by young hands, showing 
vigor and character ; nothing that attracts the eye that is not 
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presently recognizable as from the easel of an artist of repute. 
The pleasure of discovering a new name on a production of merit, 
something that, even if crude and raw, has *' the makings" of a 
picture in it, is quite wanting. 

There may be one exception to this criticism. A small study 
of a Moorish archway, in the north gallery, entitled '* El bab 
Metouali," is by an artist to me unknown. It is signed in mono- 
gram, which I read, '' C. E. D.," and I understand the painter pre- 
fers to withhold his name. It is very skillfully executed, yet not 
with the skill of the studio. It lacks technique, and has no smack 

of the shop ; but it has all the 
crisp freshness of an out-door 
study, dashed off at white heat, 
and quite takes the spirit out 
of Tiffany's and Coleman's elab- 
orate and beautifully painted 
eastern scenes, in the same 
room. If this is the work of a 
young man, he has " lots of go " 
in him, and we shall yet hear 
his name praised in the gates. 
— John V. Sears. 



ANCIENT VASES. 

It is a somewhat singular 
fact, and one to which we have 
had occasion to allude before, 
that notwithstanding all the 
changes which have taken place 
in the world in regard to art 
and art matters since the times 
of classical art, there has been 
no essential change in the form 
of the vase. It would be a fruit- 
less endeavor to try and give 
the precise reason for this ; it is 
enough for us to know that the 
fact exists, and that no modern 
artist has yet shown sufficient 
inventive power to devise a new 
form for one of the commonest 
of household utensils. Perhaps 
it is not possible to invent any- 
thing of the sort ; but one is 
slow to believe it. The old 
shape is certainly graceful in its 
outlines ; but receptacles for 
liquids modeled after it are no 
more useful than they would 
be, if, instead of the flowing 
curved outlines, they presented 
only the straight lines of a mod- 
ern bottle. We have heretofore 
given, from time to time, ex- 
amples of this sort of work of 
various periods from the Mid- 
dle Ages down to the present 
day, and our readers will easily 
see, by a comparison of our pub- 
lished pictures, how just is our 
criticism. Were any confirmation of it needed, it could readily 
be obtained by a visit to the Cesnola collection in the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art, where are to be seen Greek vases and amphorcB 
of precisely the same shape as the very last work of any of our 
modern jewelers. These, however, are all specimens of pottery 
only, and might, therefore, be at first sight supposed to be, so far 
as shape is concerned, more the result of accident than design. 
Works done in metal, however, and evidently done by artists of 
repute with the idea of producing something which should serve 
more for ornament than use, and which should, presumably, last 
for ages to perpetuate the glory and genius of the artist, can not 
be liable to this objection. It is partly to illustrate this fact, and 
partly to add to the exemplification of the progress which had 
been made by the ancients in artistic metal working, already 
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begun in The Aldine, that we ^\v^ in this number an engraving 
of a vase dug up at Villeret, in France. It is a most interesting 
relic, from whatever point it may be viewed. In the first place, 
it thoroughly bears out what we have already said in regard to 
the form and fashion of the vase ; it also shows what progress had 
been made at the time of its manufacture^ — a very remote though 
unknown date — in the arts of design ; and it is, moreover, a most 
magnificent and most useful specimen of the skill which had been 
attained by the silversmiths of that age. The whole work, with 
the exception of the handle, is done in what is known as repousse, 
that is, the figures and ornamentation are all hammered out of the 
solid silver, and are brought out with a sharpness and clearness 
which could not be excelled. 

The design is remarkable for its elegance as well as for the 
animation and expression of the figures. The scene is an illustra- 
tion of an incident in the Trojan war. Achilles, in a sitting pos- 
ture, is contemplating with grief the naked dead body of Patroclus, 
while Ulysses, wearing his conical head-covering, stands behind 
him. The myrmidons, spear in hand, are near, and .the Trojans, 
who are marked by their Phrygian caps — which we now call the 
cap of Liberty — are turning away with ill-concealed joy at the 
occurrence which has brought so much grief to the Greeks. 

The vase is worthy of study for its intrinsic beauty, as an ex- 
ample of ancient progress in art, and as a convincing proof of the 
fact that our silversmiths have not got so far beyond their prede- 
cessors of classical days as might at first blush be thought. 

TWO CHARACTERISTIC PICTURES. 

In presenting to our readers, in this number of The Aldine, 
the two excellent pictures of homely life, *' Seeing the Elephant," 
and ** The Fisherboy's Love," we give them another specimen 
of the work of an old favorite, Mr. Stammel — -and, at the same 
time, introduce them a second time to an artist who, though less 
known on this side the Atlantic, not the less deserves recognition 
for his merits, which are great. Mr. Passini is a German artist, 
but long a student in Italy, and especially at Rome ; and, natu- 
rally if not consequently, his works are quite generally illustrat- 
ive of scenes in Italian life ; and he has shown quite a fondness 
for monks and priests. Many of our readers will remeniber one, 
'* The Confession," heretofore published in The Aldine ; and 
the John Taylor Johnston collection contained a small water 
color by him (he paints chiefly in water colors), representing a 
monk in his cell. As will be observed by any one who studies 
his works at all, he is essentially and exclusively a genre painter 
by nature as well as choice — his pictures showing a skill in study- 
ing the human face, and an appreciation of its expressions, which 
indicate natural gift even, more than close study, although the 
student is shown in the careful drawing and skillful posing of his 
figures. He has also a keen appreciation of humor — not simply 
the broad quality we call fun, but that refined and delicate feeling 
which we know as humor, and which borders as much on the 
pathetic as on the ludicrous. Those who remember his picture, 
** The Confession," to which we have alluded, will see the justice 
of our criticism ; and the same qualities are to be traced in the 
picture we present in this number, entirely different as are the 
subjects. The scene is laid, we are told, in Chiazza, a town of 
some twenty-six thousand inhabitants, about fifteen miles south 
of Venice, at the extremity of the Venetian Lagoon, and built, 
like Amsterdam, on piles. It has an art history which we have 
not space to tell, but may say that its churches present fine ex- 
amples of the work of the great artists of the sixteenth century, 
and that it was here that Titian was accustomed to look for 
models for his nymphs and Madonnas^ a practice which has 
been followed by other modern artists besides Mr. Ludwig Passini. 
So far as the sentiment and the story of the picture are concerned, 
they might be as easily found anywhere else as in Italy ; but Mr. 
Passini has thoroughly localized his work by the accessories and 
costumes as well as by his style, which is markedly that of the 
Italian school. We have spoken of the beauty of the women of 
Chiazza, and this is perhaps enhanced and rendered more piquant 
by the half-peasant dress worn by the humbler classes, the chief 
peculiarity of which is the head-dress, looking like a dress-skirt 
drawn over the head, and which is called, when it is of colored 
material trimmed as in the picture, an indiana. All the qualities 



of Mr. Passini as an artist, to which we have alluded, can be traced 
here. His command of expression in face and in attitude are 
shown in the eager and devoted countenance of the youth b'end- 
ing forward yearningly toward his inamorata, whose 'coquettish 
face with its parted lips and roguish eyes is a delicious study, and 
one can not wonder that it has worked sad havoc with the heart 
of our young fisherboy. 

Of Mr. Stammel's characteristics and career as an artist we 
have recently spoken at length, and we give another specimen 
of his work in the present number, both for its artistic merits as a 
picture and as an example of the differences engendered in artists 
of the same nationality by different training and in different 
schools. Both these artists are German, and they are contempo- 
raries, yet one is intensely German while the other is thoroughly 
Italian. Nothing could be more German than the faces, figures, 
and general handling of Mr. Stammel's picture, although the 
story, like Mr. Passini's, is suited to every great city in any 
country. It is evident that the honest, worthy couple have come 
to the city to see the sights, and that their companion has volun- 
teered to be their cicerone. The face of this rascal, who is taking 
his pay in a way characteristic of his class, is less distinctly Ger- 
man than the rest of the picture, which is a fine touch of the 
artist's, as showing that the confidence man is a cosmopolitan. 
It is another fine touch of humor, too, to have the robbery made 
in front of the poor box, at the foot of the statue of St. Michael 
and the Dragon, which the pair are admiring with astonishment 
tempered with awe, the worthy Herr undoubtedly calculating 
how much he will give the poor from the fast-vanishing purse. 



OTHELLO AND DESDEMONA. 

The story of Othello and Desdemona is so universally known, 
and has excited the emotions of so many thousands, that every 
one, on seeing the engraving we give from Mr. Herrick's picture, 
will be at once moved to criticism, for every one has in his mind 
some conception of how the Moor looked at each stage of the 
play, and how he should be dressed. Generally this conception 
is founded on the appearance of some favorite actor in the -part, 
and play-going Americans — -those whose memories reach far 
enough — have a tolerably long list to choose from. Among the; 
leading actors who have sustained the part in New York and the 
other chief cities of the country, we may name the elder Booth, 
Thomas S. Hamblin, Macready, the elder Vandenhoff', A. A. 
Adams, Salvini, Edwin Booth, E. L. Davenport, Lawrence Bar- 
rett, and John McCuUough, all of whom have made considerable 
reputations in the part, although differing, of course, in the ren- 
dering, and measurably in the costuming. It is this matter of 
costume which will be likely to first attract the attention of any 
one looking at the picture. Precisely what the costume should 
be is fairly matter for discussion, and the best actors have differed, 
as we have said, on the point. With the exception of Garrick, 
who insisted on playing the part in the uniform of a -general of 
the British army, these differences have chiefly varied between 
two general forms. Mr. Henry Irving appeared in flow;ing scarlet 
robes at the time of his success, and Salvini was similarly- cos- 
tumed ; but most other actors have worn some modification of a 
shaped dress, with short cloak or tunic. Mr. Herrick agrees with 
none of these, and we might be inclined to doubt whether the 
costume in which he has clothed his Moor would be so effective 
behind the footlights as it is in the picture, where it certainly has 
a good effect in contrast with the dress of Desdemona. 

Whatever be thought of the costumes, there can be no doubt 
that Mr. Herrick has caught the spirit and expression of Shak- 
speare's Moor most thoroughly. The moment chosen is when 
Desdemona's father fires his spiteful parting shot : 

Brabantio, —Look to her, Moor ! Have a quick eye to see ; 
She has deceived her father, and may thee ! 

To which Othello, drawing Desdemona to him, proudly says : 

Othello. — My life upon her faith ! 

This is a test moment for every actor, and, when well ren- 
dered, the defiance never fails to elicit the loudest applause, and 
applause is certainly Mr. Herrick's due for his rendering as well 
as for the general artistic excellences to be found in the execu- 
tion of his picture. 



